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CHINESE PORCELAIN. 



In national embellishment in ce- 
ramic art, there is nothing to exceed for 
color in all its varieties and combina- 
tions the productions of the Chinese. 
From a period as remote as that of 
Charlemagne down to quite modern 
times, the glazing and firing of pottery 
has been a fine art in China. Vases 
have been made there that it is no sac- 
rilege to compare as to form with those 
of the Greeks, and as to color with 
anything that is finest. The Chinese 
themselves liken their best pieces to 
jade, and everybody knows what a 
value that stone possesses in their 
eyes. They have copied in porcelain 
the forms and decorations of their pre- 
historic bronze and gold vases, and 
they rate the copies as highly as the 
originals. They have lavished on them 
such paintings as the monks of the 
Middle Ages put on vellum, or pre- 
Raphaelite painters on canvas or 
wooden panels. Yet in China, where 
all this ornament has a meaning not 
obvious to us, perfectly plain speci- 
mens of good color are paid for as 
dearly as any other. They prize the 
incomparable gamut of colors, includ- 
ing all tints, all tones, all nuances, 
which their fathers have produced. 



They attribute the perfect success of a 
piece to a sort of spirit of the kiln pro- 
tecting it, and ordering the firing to the 
best result. 

There is nothing garish about these 
porcelains. Their beauty is of a kind 
that is truly "a joy forever." TheiF 
color is as gentle as it is powerful, as 
rich in each example as it is varied in a 
collection. Of red there may be the 
gorgeous sang de bceuf, ranging from 
deep Syrian purple to bright crimson ; 
the splendid coral reds, sometimes, as 
a last stroke of good fortune in the fir- 
ing, showing the gold in their color- 
ing matter reduced to the metallic state, 
or gleaming in the light with all the 
tints of the rainbow ; the rust red of 
iron, one of the most ancient colors ; 
a vermilion produced from iron ; and 
most valuable of all, though modern, 
the beautiful tints of rose due to the 
chloride of gold . Some French writers 
make these last into a "family" by 
themselves, as they also make those 
pieces that are covered wholly or in 
part with green, whether it be olive or 
" apple-green," or the green of the up- 
per surface of the camellia leaf. Many 
of these are found on very old pieces, 
and are iridescent in a high degree. 
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The various celadons, tinged with gray 
or brown, form another variety. 

To find anything to compare with 
these triumphs of the ceramic art, we 
must go to Nature — to her corals, 
jaspers, agates, opals, onyx, and lapis 
lazuli, or look for analogous tints and 
textures in the rinds of fruits and the 
shining surfaces of leaves. Also — and 
this opens up a field of many curious 
conjectures as to what the Chinese 
artists had in mind as types of the col- 
or they wished to see in their vases 
and cups and jars when drawn from 
the kiln — many of their superb tones 
remind one distinctly of articles of food. 
The very names given at hazard by 
European collectors would seem to in- 
dicate a belief that these queer people 
had strictly associated with all their 
notions of color the pleasures of the 
palate. A bottle of sang de boeuf is 
really colored like the rich juice from 
a round of beef. A specimen of ' ' mir- 
ror black," especially if it show around 
the edge a partially glazed rim of cream- 
ery brown, brings to mind the color 
of stout. There are soft white glazes 
like congealed fat, and we dare say a 
specimen may be found of an antique 
vase, fine, rich, and distinguished, — a 
gem among the precious vases of rare 
jade, as say the inscriptions, — which 
in its cracking brown and. oily glaze 
shall reproduce the appetizing exterior 
of that first roast pig so lusciously de- 



scribed by Charles Lamb. It is a mere 
fact that there are glazes imitating the 
color of a mule's lung, and that of a 
Tiorse's liver, which are unmistakably 
articles of Chinese diet ; and there are, 
to turn to comparisons less gross, tea- 
color glazes, and rice color, and plum 
and peach color, and the apple-green 
before mentioned, and mustard yel- 
low, and that white that De Gin- 
court compares to a species of blanc 
mange, and of which he praises the 
unctuous feel. Apart from color, the 
character of the material is such as the 
Chinese themselves, when referring to 
it, speak of the glaze as the flesh of the 
piece, and the paste as its bone. 

But even yet the list of colors is not 
exhausted, for there are the violets, old 
and new, blues of cobalt, turquoise, 
ultramarine, lavender, clair de lime, 
and "blue of the sky after rain." 
There are factitious jade, and imita- 
tions of jasper, chalcedony, and colored 
marble, and pieces streaked and seamed 
with different colors, or else clouded 
with several shades of the one. There 
are, besides, the several kinds of 
crackle, each of which has an influence 
on any color in connection with which 
it may be found, and there is the imita- 
tion crackle on blue jars of the " haw- 
thorn" pattern, which, with perhaps 
more reason, is also said to be an 
imitation of a mass of fish eggs, or of 
frog spawn. 



